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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
THRE GAMESTER’S FATE, 
“J mark’d his desultory pace, 
His gesture strange, and varying fice, 
With miny a mutter’d sound ; 
And-ah: too late aghast I view’d 
The reeking blade, the hand embru’d ; 
He fell, end groaning grasp’d in agony the ground.” 


It was acold and stormy night in December 
183-. The snow which had been falling and 
accumulating for two days, still continued to 


descend without cessation, enshrouding all na- | 


ture in one beautiful mantle of the purest white. 


The wind blew cold and cheerless and whistled | 


through the dark and deserted streets of the 
city with a dismal and foreboding sound, which 
carried terror to the hearts of the many poor 
and destitute inhabitants suffering for the com. 
foris and necessaries of life. But there was one 
abroad who even in the dark hour of midnight 
on such a night as this heeded not ‘ the peltings 
of the pitiless storm’ or the angry roar of the 


elements around him. His whole soul was ab- 


sorbed in the contemplation of one deep, dark, || 


The angry and 


daring scheme of madness, 


conflicting emotions which were at war within || 
him, swallowed up all the finer feelings of the || 


man and urged him forward with the despera- | 
|} on such a night as this, well, I might have 


tion of afiend, he scarcely knew whither, intent 
only on the dark and dreadful deed which he 
had sworn should be consumated before he 
again closed his eyes in slumber. ‘Ah! that 
cursed Hathaway’ ’tis he has been my ruin and 
mine shall be the revenge! yes revenge! re. 
venge and as he gave vent to his feelings in 
the above words you might have heard borne || 
far on the winds of heayen a wild demoniac || 
laugh (if so it might be called) which was heard 
far above the roar and tumult of the raging 


storm and startled many a restless sleeper from |, 
his pleasing dreams to find the reality as far as|, 


ever from his ready grasp. As these and simi- 
lar expressions escaped his closed lips and 
clenched teeth,he strode furiously along through 
the deep and at times almost impassable snow, 
drifts seemingly striving to keep pace with the 
tumultuous workings of passion which harrow- 
ed up his soul and drove all other thoughts far 


from him save the one of deep and dir@revenge. || 


He seemed the presiding spirit of the storm.— 
His long hair floated wildly in the rude winds; 


his pale and haggard features wore the deep), 


impress of the dark passions and the mental 
darkness that reigned within. He bid defiance 
to the raging storm, it had no terrors for him, 
the storm that raged in his own bosom was of a 
tenfold more fearful and alarming character.— 
After hurrying onward for some time he sud- 
denly? halted before a low miserable hovel in 
the suburbs of the city, he stood still for a few || 
‘oments apparently endeavoring to collect his || 
Scattered thoughts and energies and then|| 


siving a low knock, the door was instant. 


| ly opened and the gamester’s deserted wife 
threw her arms wildly around the neck of her 
| once virtuous and happy husband. The affec- 
_tionate wife was the first to break the death | 
like silence that reigned for a few moments after 
her husband’sentrance. ‘Charles, dear Charles 
| where have you been on such a fearful night 
as this, I fear that you have broken the promise 
you but two days since made to me, t@leave 
forever those vile associates and that sink of || 
abomination the gambling house.’ 
| Charles answered not but bis wild and singu- 
lar appearance spoke to that fond partner in a 
manner not to be misunderstood; his pale and 
haggard features his bloodshotand glaring eyes, 
the expression of which seemed almost unearth- 
ly, awoke that fond wife to a fearful conscious. 
_ness that something unusual had transpired to 


| from her throne, destroying all the finer feelings 


_ be feared than loved among his fellow men. To 
the increasing inquiries of his wife, he at last 
answered, saying ‘Oh nothing but the cold, ’tis 
a bitter night to be abroad in such an awful 
storm, what have you no fire,’ for the first time 
glancing his eyes around the apartment ‘ no fire 


known it, but ’tis that villain Hathaway has 
robbed me of all,’ honor, reputation, money, but 
Ill be 
lips ere it reached the ears of his afflicted wife. 
‘Oh think not of me dear Charles, you are un. 
_well and need rest and attention.’ 
succeeded in persuading him to retire to bed, and 
all that long and fearful night did that faithful 
| wife watch by the bedside of her delirious hus. 
_band applying such little remedies as the house 
afforded which she conceived her husband need. 
ed, but his case was hopeless and past all reme- 
dies. Oh woman! matchless woman! ’tis in 
_an hour like this that the strength and firmness 
of thy spirit is known, and throws far in the 
shade the boasted superiority of man. In splen. 
| dor, in affluence, in poverty, wretchedness and 
suffering had this fond wife clung to her hus- 
band with a love and affection that only death 
could dissolve. For montis had she borne her 
hard lot without one sound of murmuring or 
complaint though suffering for the comforts and 
necessaries of life, and meeting with nought 
from him who had sworn to love and cherish 
her, but coldness and neglect. Her sole aim 
and desire was to reglaim him back to the path 
of honor, rectitude and virtue, from whence he 
had fallen tothe very depths of moral degrada- 
tion. She felt as if no lot on earth could be 
hard if her husband could only be led to see 
/and turn from the error of his ways, and she 
could again be reinstated in his affections.— || 

' But alas he was sunk so deep in the depths of'|| 








disturb his peace of mind if not tohurl reason | 


of the man and making him an object more to | 


‘and the imprecation died on his} 


She finally || 





solution to extricate himself. On the following 
‘night a man might have been seen urging his 
way through the crowds that obstructed the 
| great thoroughfare of the city regardless of the 
noise and tumult around him, there was some- 
thing in his manner that attracted the atten- 
tion and called forth many remarks from the 
| passers to and fro who remarked his wild ap- 
| pearance and singular conduct; he turned not 
| ‘to the right or left but eagerly pressed forward 
as if life or death depended on the issue, and 
|anon stopping a moment to scan the face of 
| some passing individual, he would again resume 
| his former rapid pace seemingly absorbed and 
Wrapped up in his own thoughts which hurried 
‘him on with such fearful rapidity. He came to 
| a full stop on the-corner of a dark, narrow, dirty 
street as if at a loss what course to pursue, when 
the sudden appearance of a man closely mufiled 
in a large fashionable cloak caused him to con- 
ceal himself behind a projecting stoop where 
'he could escape observation. ‘The stranger 
| tarned suddenly down the street above men- 
tioned and hurrying onward asif anxious to es- 
| cape observation or as if fearful some one might 
| be dogging his steps, his form was soon lost 
sight of in the distance. ‘The concealed person 
| then came out from his hiding place and fol- 
| lowed the direction taken by the stranger until 
he atrived at a house the character of which 
might be easily known from the noise and con. 
| fusion proceeding from within,which made night 
hideous with 








| ‘the universal hubbub 
Of stunning sound, and voices all confused 
| Borne through the hollow dark.’ 

It now becomes necessary for us to turn back 
but for a few short years previous to introdu. 
‘cing the persons already noticed in our story 
‘to the readers, in’ order to show the previous 
condition of the parties with whom we are in- 
terested as well as to convey to the readersa 
faint idea of the truth of the poet’s words, that 

‘ Vice is a monster of so frightful mein, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too of’t, familiar with his face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace,’ 

Charles Somers was the only son of a weal. 
thy influential (for money makes influence) 
merchant who had retired from the din and bus- 
tle of active life toenjoy his patrimony unmo. 
lested within the bosom of his own family.— 
Charles had every advantage offered him of ac- 
quiring a good education that the best schools 
and collegesin the whole country afforded, and 
we should do him great injustice not to aay 
that the fondest anticipations of all his frie 
were in this respect more than realized. It 
| was tlie father’s wish that the son should choose 

the profession of a lawyer, but from babits im. 
bibed in early life he determined on entering 











} sin and crime that he had not the power or re- 


| inte the ever busy and active life of a merchant 
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so well and so successfully followed by his fa- 
ther before him. The father easily yielded to 
the preferences of the son and at an early day 
established him in business with a man much 
his senior, who was judged every way worthy of 
the fullest confidence of a partner in business. 
It was a few months after this that he became 
deeply enamoured of a young and beautiful girl 

respectable connexions and good standing 
and every way worthy of his deep and lasting 
love, but alas! she had not riches to recommend 
her which to the miserly father of Charles pro- 
yed an insurmountable objection, and he reso- 
lutely refused to sanction any connexion with 
the family and at the same time forbid Charles 
under the penalty of his severest displeasure to 
form any connexion of the kind without first ob- 
taining his consent. Accustomed always to 
yield implicit obedience to the commandsof a 
parent it was with no small share of reluctance 
that he proceeded to arrange tho preliminaries 
for his marriage, at the appointed time and 
place, considering himself bound by all the ties 
ef honor, justice and reputation, to fulfil the en- 
gagement entered into, and in a case involving 
his own happiness and peace of mind, justifiable 
in the course he was about pursuing. How far 
he was justified in these conclusions it is not our 
province to examine, suffice it to say, that 
Charles Somers and Emma Willoston were 
joined together by 


‘ The silken tie that binds two willing hearts.’ 


and that the son was disowned and disinherited 
by the father. 

For a time all things went on well and every 
prospect and anticipation seemed about to be re- 
alized, when a fearful revulsion suddenly took 
place in the commercial affairs of the country, 
trade was effected materially by the reaction, 
and all business was completely prostrated.— 
The firm was brought to a state of bankruptcy, 
and they found themselves involved beyond all 
hopes of being extricated, and on looking into 
the business it was found that the active partner 
had withdrawn secretly from the funds of the 
firm large amounts of money, and on the first 
appearance of the coming storm had absconded 
and was far beyond the reach of the law. It 
was found impossible to make any compromise 
with the creditors, whereby he would be enabled 
to proceed with the business and as his father 
refused to lend him the least assistance he was 
obliged to resign all into the hands of his credi- 
tors, and thus was thrown upon his own resour- 
ces, dependent upon his daily exertions for a 
livelihood. Under these circumstances he was 
obliged to accept of asituation asa book keeper 
in a large house in the city, and to economize 
in every department where hitherto he had been 
so liberal and extravagant. His wife bore all 
these reverses with heroic fortitude ; she counted 
herself happy in the love of her husband, whom 
she knew had sacrificed so much of this world’s 
goods by marrying against his father’s will, a girl 
who had nothing but character and reputation 
to recommend her, (which to every liberal inind 

d be considered a sufficient recommenda. 
tion, for money we think would go but little 
ways to promote happiness between man and 
wife, where the abscence of genuine love was 
felt and acknowledged.) And they were both 








as happy in the second as in the first state : true 

they were deprived of many luxuries and con- 
veniences, but these are far from being neces- 
sary to promote happiness, they were happy in 
one anothers love! a love that springs pure and 
unadulterated from the fountain head, the heart, 
and where such love is, no matter what may be 
the condition of the parties, there you may look 
for pure and unalloyed happiness. In the small 
dwelling to which they had removed, by the 
strictest economy, they continued to live in 
comfort and happiness in the full enjoyment of 
domestic felicity. It was while in this situation 
that he became accidentally acquainted with 
Edward Hathaway, an evil and designing per 

son and a confirmed gambler, who under the 
guise of a friend seduced him from the path of 
honesty and virtue, and Charles Somers even- 
tually became a regular visitant tothe gambling 
hou®, where his weekly earnings was squan- 
dered away in the company of the lowest and 
vilest of our race The fearful truth at last 
reached the ears of his wife who from his altered 
conduct had long suspected the truth which 
was at last made known to her with all its fear- 
ful realities, and often did he with tears in his 
eyes promise a speedy reformation, but alas! 
those promises were only madc to be broken, he 
found himself a confirmed and deluded victim 
to this worst of sins, without the power or reso. 
lution to restrict himself. Step by step he was 
led on by the wily seducer, until in an evil 
hour he was persuaded to rob his employers of 
large sums of money, and so contrived by false 
entries in the books as to escape detection for 
an incredible length of time, but was finally sus- 
pected and charged with the crime which for 
some time he resolutely denied. Time was 
given him to consider whether he would con- 
fess all, or whether it should be brought into a 
court of justice for the grave sagesof the law 
to determine. It was on the evening of the 
day that he felt that all his deeds of darkness 
must be brought to light, that his character 
was forever gone, and that the time was not 
far distant when he must be branded as a fugi- 
tive and vagabond upon the earth, that he visi- 
ted for the last time but once (as the signal 
will show) the gambling house, completely mad. 
dened by the thoughts of his final ruin and de- 
gradation, and there charged Hathaway with 
his baseness and deceit and as being the cause 
of all his misconduct and the prime-mover of 
all his actions. They had quarrelled and par. 
ted with one another in anger, and Somers had 
left the house with an oath that Hathaway’s 
life should pay the forfeit and that nothing short 
of that would satisfy hisrevenge. It was the 

same evening that Somers was first introduced 

in our story, on his way home to his wretched 

abode of want and misery. It wasevident that 
the last interview with Hathaway had com. 

pletely turned his brain, and that he scarcely 

knew wither to direct his footsteps. After wan- 

dering about venting his curses upon the winds 

he at last pursued his way home where his anx- 

ious wife had been waiting for his return with 

fear and trembling. We left Somers in the vi- 

cinity of the gambling house, wither he had fol- 

lowed Hathaway the night after their quarrel 

with the intention of executing the threats he 

had made, for though laboring under the worst 


species of insanity, it seems that mind enough 
was left him to lay his plans for the accomplish. 
mentof the horrid deed. He had procured 
small dagger which he had concealed about his 
person, so as not to excite suspicion and had en. 
tered unseen by Hathaway, who was just ep. 
gaged in an exciting game of billiards, too busy 
to notice the continual comings and goings of 
those persons he was nightly in the practice of 
meeting there. As if to favor the design of 
Somers, soon after his entrance the alarming 
cry of fire was heard at the very door of the 
house, and all rushed promiscuously from the 
door to thestreet. Somers watched his foe nar. 
rowly and in the midst of the bustle and excite. 
ment plunged the well aimed dagger to the very 
hilt in the bosom of his enemy and escaping 
in the crowd hurried homeward. Hathaway 
breathed long enough to tell the bystanders 
whom he suspected to be the murderer, and then 
breathed his last in the cold arms of death ‘yn. 
wept, unhonored, and unsung.’ 

Somers arrived home completely exhausted 
by the excitement of the evening but a few mo. 
ments before the loud voices of the officers of 
justice were heard at his door. He listened a 





moment totheir approaching footsteps and the 
light of reason dawned a moment upon him 
while he turned to his wife and said, ‘Emma 
you have been a good and faithful wife, I have 
been a cruel and wicked husband, but Charles 
Somers nor Edward Hathaway shal! ever harm 
| you more, forgive the deed, but better to die by 
my own hands than to be strung up by the neck 
for gaping crowds to sneer at,’ and before her 
arm could stay his hand the dagger sti]! red with 
the blood of Hathaway was plunged deep in his 
own bosom, and 
‘He fell, and groaning grasp’d in agony the ground,’ 

a lifeless corpse, just as the officers had burst in 
upon them to secure the murderer. The wretch. 
ed wife survived her husband but a few days, 
the last link was broken that bound her toearth, 
and she faded away from carth like the snow 
wreath on the approach of the summer sun, 


* But the soul, the never dying soul, 
Whither hath it fled? Aye in the spirit land 
It blooms a fadeless flower, a brilliant 
In the firmament of heaven,’ 


A.J. K 





From the Knickerbocker. 
PELAYO AND THE MERCHANT'S 
DAUGHTER. 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


It is the common lamentation of Spanish his- 
toriographers, that for an obscure and melan- 
choly space of time immediately succeeding 
the conquest of their country by the Moslems; 











its history is a mere wilderness of dubious facts, 
groundless fables, and rash exaggerations.— 
Learned men, in cells and cloisters, have worn 
out their lives in vainly endeavoring to connect 
incongruous cyents, and to account for startling 
improbabilities, recorded of this period. The 
worthy Jesuit, Padre Abarca, declares that, for 
more than forty years, during which he had 
been emp'oyed in theological controversion, he 
had never found any so obscure and inexplica- 
ble as those which rise out of this portion 0 

Spanish history, and that the only fruit of an 





indefatigable, prolix, and even prodigious study 
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of the subject, was a melancholy and mortifying 
state of indecision.* 

During this apocryphal period flourished Pe. 
avo, the deliverer of Spain, whose name, .like 
that of William Wallace, will ever be linked 
with the glory of his country, but linked, in like 
manner, by a bond in which fact and fiction 
are inextricably interwoven. 

The quaint old chronicle of the Moor Rasis, 
which, though wild and fanciful in the extreme, 
is frequently drawn upon for early facts by Span- 
ish historians, professes to give the birth, pa. 
rentage, and whole course of fortune of Pelayo, 
without the least doubt or hesitation. It makes 
him a son of the Duke of Cantabria, and de- 
scended, both by father and mother’s side, from 
the Gothic kings of Spain. I shall pase over 
the romantic story uf his childhood, and shall 
content myself with a scene of his youth, which 
was passed in a castle among the Pyrenees, un- 
der the eye of his widowed and noble-minded 
mother, who caused him to be instructed in 
every thing befitting a cavalicr of gentle birth. 
While the sons of the nobility were revelling 
amid the pleasures of a licentious court, and 
sunk in that vicious and effeminate indulgence 
which led to the perdition of unhappy Spain, 
the youthful Pelayo, in his rugged mountain 
school, was steeled to all kinds of hardy exer- 
cises. -A great part of his time was spent in 
hunting the bears, the wild boars, and the 
wolves, with which the Pyrenees abounded; 
and so purely and chastely was he brought up, 
by his good lady mother, that, if the ancient 
chronicle from which I draw my facts may 
be relied on, he had attained his one-and-twen- 
tieth year, without having once sighed for wo. 
man! 

Nor were were his hardy contests confined 
to the wild beasts of the forest. Occasionally 
he had to contend with adversaries of a more 
formidable character. The skirts and defiles 
of these border mountains were often infested by 
marauders from the Gallic plains of Gascony. 
The Gascons, says an old chronicler, were a 
people who used smooth words when expe- 
dient, but force when they had power, and 
Were ready to lay their hands on every thing 
they met. Though poor, they were proud; 
for there was not one who did not plume him. 
telf on being a hidalgo, or the son of a some- 
body. 

At the head of a band of these needy hidal- 
gos of Gascony, was one Arnaud, a broken- 
down cavalier. He and four of his followers 
Were well armed and mounted; the rest were 
4 set of scamper-grouns on foot, furnished with 
darts and javelins, ‘They were the terror of the 
border; here to.day and gone to-morrow ; 
foMetimes in one pass, sometimes in anoth. 
*. They would make sudden inroads into 
Spain, scour the roads, plunder the country, 
tnd were over the mountaius and far away, 
before a force could be collected to pursue them. 

Now it happened one day, that a wealthy 
burgher of Bordeaux, who was a merchant, tra- 

ing with Biscay, set out on a journey for that 

Province, As he intended to sojourn there for 
* Season, he took with him his wife, who was 
ee ee 


* Papa Pepro ABARGCA. 
Anti Regno, § 2. 





Anales de Aragon‘ 
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a goodly dame, and his daughter, a gentle dam- 
sel, of marriageable age, and exceeding fair to 
look upon. He was attended by a trusty clerk 
from his comptoir, and a man servant; while 
another servant led’a hackney, laden with bags 
of money, with which he intended to purchase 
merchandise. 

When the Gascons heard of this wealthy mer. 
chant and his convoy passing through the moun. 
tains, they thanked their stars, for they consid- 
ered all peaceful men of traffic as Jawful spoil, 
sent by Providence for the benefit of hidalgos 
like themselves, of valor and gentle blood, who 
lived by the sword. Placing themselves in am- 
bush, in a lonely defile, by which the travellers 
had to pass, they silently awaited their coming. 
In a little while they beheld them approaching. 
The merchant was a fair, portly man, in a 
buff surcoat and velvetcap. His looks bespoke 
the good cheer of his native citv, and he was 
mounted on a stately, well-fed steed, while his 
wife and daughter paced gently on palfreys by 
his side. 

The travellers had advanced some distance 
in the defile, when the Bandoleros rushed forth 
and assaulied them. The merchant, though 
but little used to the exercise of arms, and un- 
wieldly in his form, yet made valiant defence, 
having his wife and daughter and money-bags 
athazard. He was wounded in two places, and 
overpowered ; one of his servants was slain, the 
other took to flight. 

The freebouters then began to ransack for 
spoil, but were disappointed at not finding the 
wealth they had expected. Putting their swords 
to the breast of the trembling merchant, they de. 
manded where he had concealed his treasure, 
and learned frem him of the hackney that was 
following, laden with money. Overjoyed at 
this intelligence, they bound their captives 
to trees, and awaited the arrival of the golden 
spoil, 

On this same day, Pelayo was out with his 
huntsmen among the mountains, and had taken 
his stand on a rock, at a narrow pass, to await 
the sallying forth of a wild boar. Close by him 
was a page, conducting a horse, and at the sad. 
dle-bow hung his armor, for he always prepared 
for fight among these border mountains. While 
thus posted, the servant of the merchant came 
flying from the robbers. On beholding Pelayo, 
he fell on his knees, and implored his life, for 
he supposed him to be one of the band. It was 
some time before he could be relieved from his 
terror, and made to tell his story. When Pe- 
layo heard of the robbers, he concluded they 
were the crew of Gascon hidalgos, upon the 
scamper. ‘Taking his armor from the page, he 
put on his helmet, slung his buckler round his 
neck, took lance in hand, and mounting his 
steed, compelled the trembling servant to guide 
him to the scene of action. At the same time 
he ordered the page toseek his huntsmen, and 
summon them to his assistance. 

When the robbers saw Pelayo advancing 
through the forest, with a single attendant on 
on foot, and beheld his rich armor sparkling in 
the sun, they thought a new prize had fallen 
into their hands, and Arnaud and two of his 
companions, mouuting thvir horses, advanced 
tomeet him. As they approached, Pelayo sta. 
tioned -himself in a narrow pass between two 
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rocks, where he could only be assailed in front, 
and bracing his buckier, and lowering his lanee, 
awaited their coming. 

“ Who and what are ye,” cried he, “and what 
seck ye in this land ?” 

“We are huntsmen,” replied Arnaud, “and 
lo! our game runs into our toils !” 

“By my faith,” replied Pelayo, “thou wilt 
find the game more readily roused than taken ; 
have at thee for a villain !” 

So saying, he put spurs to his horse, and ran 
full speed upon him. The Gascon, not expect- 
ing so sudden an attack from a single horseman, 
was taken by surprise. He hastily couched his 
lance, but it merely glanced on the shield of 
Pelayo, who sent his own through the middle 
of his breast, and threw him out of his saddle to 
the earth. One of the other robbers made at Pe- 
layo, and wounded him slightly in the side, 
but received a blow from the sword of the lat. 
ter, which cleft his scull-cap, and sank into 
his brain, His companion, secing him fall, put 
spurs to his steed, and galloped off through the 
forest. 

Beholding several other robbers on foot com. 
ing up, Pelayo returned to his station between 
the rocks, where he was assailed by them all at 
once. He received two of their darts on his 
buckler, a javelin razed his cuirass, and glancing 
down, wounded his horse. Pelayo then rushed 
forth, and struck one of the robbers dead: the 
others, beholding several huntsmen advancing, 
took to flight, but were pursued, and several of 
them taken. 

The good merchant of Bordeaux and his fam- 
ily beheld this scene with trembling and amaze. 
ment, for never had they looked upon such feats 
of arms. They considered Don Pelayo as a 
leader of some rival band of robbers; and when 
the bands were loosened by which they were 
tied to the trees, they fell at his feet and im- 
plored mercy. The females were soonest un- 
deceived, especially the daughter ; for the dam- 
sel was struck with the noble countenance and 
gentle demeanor of Pelayo, and said to herself: 
“Surely nothing evil can dwell in so goodly and 
gracious a form.” 

Pelayo now sounded his horn, which echoed 
from rock to rock, and was answered by shouts 
and horns from various parts of the mountains. 
The merchant’s heart misgave him at thes 
signals, and especially when he beheld more 
than forty men gathering from glen and thicket. 
They were clad in hunters’ dresses, and armed 
with boar-spears, darts, and hunting-swords, 
and many of them led hounds in long leashes. 
All this was a new and wild scene to the ag- 
tonished merchant; nor were his fears abated, 
when he saw his servant, approaching with the 
hackney, laden with money-bags; ‘ for of acer. 
tainty,” said he to himself, “‘this will be too 
tempting a spoil for these wild hunters of the 
mountains.” 

Pelayo; however, took no more notice of the 
gold than if it had been so much dross; at 
which the honest burgher marvelled exceed- 
ly. He ordered that the wounds of the m 
chant should be dressed, and his own exam- 
ined. On taking off his cuirass, his wound 
was found to be but slight; but his men were 
so exasperated at seeing his blood, that they 








would bave put the captive robbers to instant 
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death, had he not forbidden them to do them 
any harm. 

The huntsmen now made a great fire at the 
foot of a tree, and bringing a boar which they 
had killed, cut off portions and roasted them, 
or broiled them on the coals. Then drawing 
forth loaves of bread from their wallets, they 
devoured their food half raw, with the hungry 
relish of humsmen and mountaineers. The 
merchant, his wife, and daughter, looked at all 
this, and wondered, for they had never beheld 
80 savage a repast. 

Pelayo then inquired of them if they did not 
desire to eat: they wore too much in awe of 
him to decline, though they felt a loathing at 
the thought of partaking of this hunter’s fare ; 
but he ordered a linen cloth to be spread under 
the shade of a great oak, on the grassy margin 
of a clear running stream ; and to tieir aston- 
ishment, they were served, not with the flesh 
of the boar, but with dainty cheer, such as the 
merchant had scarcely hoped to find out of the 
walls of his native city of Bordeaux, 

The good burgher was of a community re- 
nowned for gastronomic prowess; his fears 
haying subsided, his appetite was now awaken. 
ed, and he addressed himself manfully to the 
viands that were set before him. His daughter, 
however, could not eat: her eyes were ever and 
anon stealing to gaze on Pelayo, whom she re- 
garded with gratitude for his protection, and ad. 
miration for his valor; and now that he had 
laid aside his helmet, and she beheld his lofty 
countenace, glowing with manly beauty, she 
thought him something more than mortal. The 
heart of the gentle donzella, says the ancient 
chronicler, was kind and yielding; and had 
Pelayo thought fit to ask the greatest boon that 
love and beauty could bestow—doubtless mean- 
ing her fair hand—she could not have had the 
cruelty to say himnay. Pelayo, however, had 
no such thoughts: the love of woman had nev- 
er yet entered his heart; and though he regar- 
ded the damsel as the fairest maiden he had ever 
beheld, her beauty caused no perturbation in 
his breast. 

When the repast was over, Pelayo offered to 
conduct the merchant and his family through 
the defiles of the mountains, lest they should 
be molested by any of the scattered band of 
robbers. The bodies of the slain marauders 
were buried, and the corpse of the servant was 
laid upon one of the horses captured in the bat- 
tle. Having formed their cavalcade, they pur- 
sued their way slowly up one of the steep and 
winding passes of the Pyrenees. 


Toward sunset, they arrived at the dwelling 
ofa holy hermit. It was hewn out of the liv- 
ing rock: there was a cross over the door, and 
before it was a great spreading vak, with a 
sweet spring of water at its foot. The body of 
the faithful servant who had fallen in the de- 
fence of his lord, was buried close by the wall 
of this sacred retreat, and the hermit promised 
to perform masses for the repose of his soul.— 
Then Pelayo obtained from the holy father con. 
sel that the merchant’s wife and daughter 
should pass the night within his cell; and the 
hermit made beds of moss for them, and gave 
them his benediction; but the damsel found lit. 
tle rest, so much were her thoughts occupied 
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hy the youthful champion who had reseued her 
from death or dishonor. 

Pelayo, however, was visited by nosuch wan- 
dering of the mind, but, wrapping himself in 
his mantle, slept soundly by the fountain under 
the tree. At midnight, when every thing was 
buried in deep repose, he was awakened from 
his sleep, and beheld the hermit before him, 
with the beams of the moon shining upon his 
silver hair and beard. 

‘“‘This is no time,” said the latter, ‘to be 


sleeping ; arise and listen to my words, and 


hear of the great work for which thou art cho- 
sen !” 

Then Pelayo arose and seated himself on a 
rock, and the hermit continued his discourse. 

‘“‘ Behold,” said he, ‘the ruin of Spain is at 
hand! It will be delivered into the hands of 
strangers, and will become a prey to the spoiler. 
Its children will be slain, or carried into cap. 
tivity ; or such as may escape these evils, will 
harbor with the beasts of the forest, or the ea- 
gles of the mountain. The thorn and bramble 
will spring up where now areseen the corn-field, 
the vine, and the olive, and hungry wolves will 
roam in place of peaceful flocks and herds.— 
But thou, my son! tarry not thou to sce these 
things, for thou canst not prevent them. De- 
part on a pilgrimage to the scpulchre of our 
blessed Lord in Palestine; purify thyself by 
prayer; enrol thyself in the order of chivalry, 
and prepare for the great work of the redemption 
of thy country; for to thee it will be given to 
raise it from the depth of its affliction.” 

Pelayo would have inquired farther into the 
evils thus foretold, but the hermit rebuked his 
curiosity. 

“Seek not to know more,” said he, “than 
heaven is pleased to reveal. Clouds and dark. 
ness cover its designs, and prophecy is never per- 
mitted to lift up, but in part, the veil that rests 
upon the future.” 

The hermit ceased to speak, and Pelayo laid 
himself down again to take repose, but slecep 
was a stranger to his eyes. 

When the first rays of the rising sun shone 
upon the tops of the mountains, the travellers 
assembled round the fountain beneath the tree, 
and made their morning’s repast. Then, hay- 
ing received the benediction of the hermit, they 
departed in the freshness of the day, and de- 
scended along the hollow defiles leading into the 
interior of Spain. The good merchant was 
refreshed by sleep, and by his morning’s meal ; 
and when he beheld his wife and daughter thus 
secure by his side, and the hackney laden with 
his treasure close behind him, his heart was 
light in his bosom, and he carrolled a chansom 
as he went, and the woodlands echoed to his 
song. But Pelayo rode in silence, for he re- 
volved in his mind the portentous words of the 
hermit ; and the daughter of the merchant ever 
and anon stole looks at him full of tenderness 
and admiration, and deep sighs betrayed the agi- 
tation of her bosom. 

At length they came to the foot of the moun- 
tains, where the forests and the rocks termina. 
ted, and an open and secure country lay before 
the travellers. Here they halted, for their roads 
were widely different. When they came to 
part, the merchant and his wife were loud in 
thanks and benedictions, and the good bergher 





would fain have given Pelayo the largest of his 
sacks of gold; but the young man put it aside 
withasmile. ‘ Silver and gold,”said he, “need 
I not, but if I have deserved aught at thy hands 
give me thy prayers, for the prayers of a good 
man are above all price.” 

In the mean time, the daughter had spoken 
never a word. At length she raised her eyes, 
which were filled with tears, and looked timidly 
at Pelayo, and her bosom throbbed; and af. 
ter a violent struggle between strong affection 
‘and virgin modesty, her heart rolicved itself by 
words. 

‘‘Scnor,” said she, ‘I know that I am un- 
worthy of the notice of so noble a cavalier; but 
‘suffer me to place this ring upon a finger of that 
hand which has so bravely rescued us from 
death; and when you regard it, you may 
consider it as a memorial of your own valor, 
and notof one who is toohumble to be remem- 
bered by yuu.” 

With these words, she drew a ring from her 
finger, and put it upon the finger of Pelayo; 
and having done this, she blushed and trem- 
bled at her own boldness, and stood as one 
abashed, with her eyes cast down upon the 
earth. 

Pelayo was moved at the words of the sim. 
ple maiden, and at the touch of her fair hand, 
and at her beauty, as she stood thus trembling 
and in tears before him; but as yet he knew 
nothing of woman, and his heart was free from 
the snaresof Jove. ‘* Amiga,” (friend,) said he, 
“T accept thy present, and will wear it in re- 
membrance of thy goodness:” so saying he kis. 
sed her on the check. 

The damsel was cheered by these words, and 
hoped that she had awakened some tenderness 
in his bosom; but it was no such thing, says the 
grave old chronicler, for his heart was devoted 
to higher and more sacred matters: yet certain 
it is, that he always guarded well that ring. 

When they parted, Pelayorcmained with his 
huntsmen on a cliff, watching that no evil be- 
fal them until they were far beyond the skirts 
of the mountain; and the damsel often turned 
to look at him, until she could no longer discern 
him, for the distance, and the tears that dimmed 
her eyes. 

And, for (hat he had accepted her ring, says 
the ancient chronicler, she considered herself 
wedded to him in her heart, and would never 
marry ; nor could she be brought to look with 
eyes of affection upon any otiier man ; but, for 
the true love which she bore Pelayo, she lived 
and died a virgin. And she composed a book 
which treated of love and chivalry, and the 
temptations of this mortal life; and one part 
discoursed of celestial matters, and it was cal- 
led ‘ The Contemplations of Love ;? because, at 
the time she wrote it, she thought of Pelayo, 
and of his having accepted her jewel, and called 
her by the gentle appellation of ‘ Amiga.’ 
And often thinking of him in tender sadness, 
and of her never haying beheld him more, she 
would take the book, and would read it as if in 
his stead: and while she repeated the words 
of love which it contained, she would endeavor 
to fancy them uttered by Pelayo, and that he 
stood before her. 
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Genius imagines, wisdom contemplates, 
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BACHELORS. 

A Tuscaloosa paper says that a bill has been 
introduced into the Senate of Alabama, to im. 
pose a fine upon all old bachelors in that state. 
Single gentlemen of twenty-five are to pay five 
dollars for their privilege ; and those who have 
persisted in their obstinacy for a longer period 
arescntenced to pay five dollars for each and 
every year over that age. This latter clause 
will bear hard upon old veterans. 

Bachelors, it appears are a fated race—lawful 
objects for every body to havea flingat. The 
Legislature of Alabama are not the only con- 
clave of wise men that lave aimed legislative in. 
flictions against this unoffending portion of the 
community. <A project of similar import was 
gotien up not many years ago in the Pennsyl. 
vania House of Representatives; which luckily 
failed, however, when it was ascertained that 
all petitions in behalf of the measure came from 
middle aged and single ladies. 
cious eye of the law is the the least of the evils 
which this unfortunate class have to dread.— 
Socicty looks askant at them; persecution 
cleaves to them with a kind of natural affinity. 
A baclflor is considered as a sort of disintegra. 
ted atum adjunct to nothing—an existence with. 
out enity—an unclaimed isolation—a wandering 
light that isreckoned neithcr among the planets 
nor the fixed stars. He is a wayfaring passen- 
ger that must carry his own budget; he belongs 
to the floating population—of little use except 
to count one in the census. ‘The state values 
him only at the rate of his polltax, But if this 
were all, he might submit with patience; he 
might arm his spirit with meekness and go 
through the world with nothing to mark him 
except a resigned look. But let him be ever 
so willing to pursue his course in quict, ranning 
against nobody, every body will be sure to run 
against him; he is snubbed on all sides; his for- 
lorn condition is imputed to him as a crime—a 
crime done with malice propense and afore. 
thought. Hemay say, after the manner of Shy. 
lock—** Hath not a bachelor eyes? hath nota 
bachelor hands, organs, dimensions, senses, af. 
fections, passions? Fed with the same food, 
hurt with the same weapons, subject to the 
same diseases, healed by the same means, warm- 
ed and cooled by the same Winter and Summer, 
as other men are ?” He might say all this; but 
it would be regarded like the expostulation of a 
patridge in shooting time; he would meet with 
no More sympathy than an oyster. 

One would think that the merits of individu- 
als might plead effectually in favor of the spe- 
cies. John Locke and Sir Isaac Newton—rey- 
erend patriarchs both—might be expected to 
stand as bulwarks against reproach, to the com- 
fort and protection of all their followers in sin. 
gle blessedness, But whatever respect may be 
paid to their opinions in matters of philosophy, 
they are noauthoritieshere. Even their august 
Ramesare not free from the sneers of upturned 
Noses, Many eminent philosophers have been 
bachelors—perhaps the truth is that single gen. 
tlemen have a turn that way. They take to 
Philosophy as some men are said to become pa. 
triots—all other resources having failed. This, 
however, is but a conjecture—but they have ills 


But the suspi- | 


enough to endure to make philosophers of every 
one of them—especially Peripatetics. 

Socrates, inded, the greatest of philosophers, 
Was a married man—but he was-a philosophical 
bachelor first, and he took a wife ‘in concate. 
nation accordingly.” He had found out that it 
was by the suffering of many trials that one’s 
philosophy had been transmitted to all who have 
done the same since, 

We know not with what favor the bill above 
alluded to will be received in the Legislature of 
Alabama—such assemblies often act in a very 
strange manner. Some have attempted to jus- 
tify this sort of legislation by saying that all lux. 
uries should be taxed. We shall not dwell 
upon the subject, however, having already said 
| enough to show our regard for justice and a true 
sense of sympathy in reference toa worthy class 


| who have suffered no little opprobium. 
Baltumore American, 
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A few nights ago a conjurer entered an inn 
at Ludlow and asked the company if they would 
like to see a little of his performances, as he 
| was allowed by all persons who had seen him 

go through his performanees, to do them with 
| more taste and judgement than any other man 
living. The landlord was the first to give as- 
sent, and stated that he knew a few tricks hin. 
self,and had se any wonderful ones. The 
conjurer then requested the company to place 
three hats upon the table, whic being uone, he 
requested the landlord to bring a loaf of bread, 
and the conjurer cut three pieces (nearly half a 
_ pound each,) and placed one upon each hat.—- 
The conjurer then stated that he could do the 
| trick inuch more comfortably and agreeably to 
_ if he had three pieces of cheese. The 
cheese being brought, the conjurer cut three 
| good.sized pieces and placed one by each piece 
of bread. Now was the grandtrick. The con- 
jurer turned up the cuffs of his coat, took off his 
/neckerchief and unbuttoned his shirt collar, and 
stated that he would now eat the three pieces 
of bread and cheese, and afterwards bring all 
under one hat. ‘The conjurer commenced eat- 
ing the bread and cheese, and after eating two 
pieces declared he could not proceed with the 
third and finish the trick without he had some- 
thing to drink. The worthy landlord wishing 
that the wonderful trick should be procecded 
with, for the amusement of his customers, im- 
mediately gave the conjurer a quart of ale; and 
the third piece of bread and cheese soon follow- 
ed the two first pieces. Now the grand trick 
was to be disclosed, and the landlord and his 
companions anxiously waited to see it. The 
conjurer said: 

‘* Now, gentlemen, which hat shall I bring 
the bread and cheese under?” 

The landlord pointed out his own hat, wishing 
his hat to take a part in the trick as well as his 
bread and cheese. It being so arranged, the 
conjurer again said. 

‘*Gentlemen, I have caten the bread and 
cheese, and now I will bring it under the land- 
lord’s hat,” and immediately placed the hat up- 
on his head, and said, ‘* Now you perceive it is 
| under the hat without any deception”—amidst 








shouts of laughter from all the company except 
the landlord, who was minus three pieces of 








bread and cheese and a quart of ale, which he 
did not seem much to relish. 

The conjurer left the house without making 
a collection of the company, he being well sat- 
isfied with the landlord’s generosity. 








THEATRICAL AUCTIONEER. 

A young wag who had made ‘ going, going, 
going’ his profession—a great favorite among 
knights of the buskin, and all good fellows, be- 
sides being a chosen favorite among the ladies, 
was once mounted, hammer in hand, selling a 
piece of furniture. He was well conversant 
with all the best dramatic productions of tl 
day, and among the rest Hunchback, then tl 
rage in Boston, where the joke occurred, Fa: 
ny Kembie was at that time delighting tl« 
town with her ‘Julia,’ and every body was we?! 
acquainted with the celebrated lines— 

‘ Clifford, why do’nt you speak to me?’ 
‘G Clifford, is it you? &c. &e, 
which are ranked among the favorite points o” 
the play. 

‘‘Going, going—last call—fifty-two—a’ 
more? fifty-three—<thank you, sir—fifty-th .e 
dollars—any more? fifty-three--go on, gentle- 
men—fifty.three dollars—going at fifty-three 
dollars—-—last call——once, twice—any more? 
gone! Whois it?” There wasa pause, and 
nobody answered. ‘ Who is it? who bid fifty. 
three ?” ‘Fifty-two was my bid,” said some 
one. ‘*Who bid fifty-three? some one said 
fifty-three; who was it? Who bid fifty-three ?” 





‘* Clifford,” said a voice near the door, * O 
Clifford, is it you ?” exclaimed the auctioneer, 
dropping his hammer, and clasping his hands 
ala Fanny Kemble, 'The joke was irresistible 


_—every body recognised it, and catching the 


spirit of the thing, the audience followed up an 
extacy of laughter with three rounds of ap- 
plause, while the auctioneer deliberately drew 
out his handkerchief and wiped his nose in bur- 
lesque imitation of Miss Fanny. “Clifford, did 
you say, sir? Clifford?” said the auctioneer, 
when the merriment had a little subsided. “Is 
it cash, sir?” Clifford, the purehaser, it seems, 
was a bashful person, unacquainted with the. 
atrical things, and had become somewhat 
alarmed at the unaccountable good humor of 
the crowd, so that he was afraid to open his 
lips again, lest he should excite another burst 
of fun. “Is it cash, sir?” again enquired the 
auctioneer. 

All eyes were turned upon Clifford, who 
looked very much as if he felt that his mother 
might be anxious about him, but still he made 
noanswer. The merry auctioneer would rath. 
er lose his customer than his joke, and he sud- 
denly exclaimed, still imitating the fiery-eyed 
Fanny, 

‘Clifford! 
The assembly now fairly screamed with laugh. 
ter, and, amid an uproarious burst of applause, 
Clifford made a bolt for the door and escaped. 


TS 


Why don’t you speak to me ?? 





THE WESTERN STAGE DRIVER. 
“I'd rather be a dog and bay the moon, than 
a stage driver,” saida little muscular lump of 





humanity, enveloped in a shabby drab box coat, 
| one cool November morning. ‘ May I be rain. 
ed into a gin shop if I stand it any longer ;” said 


the driver, mounting into his box, “ Let me 
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see,” continued he, “quarter of tea for old Moth. 
er Sniggs; a yard of blue riband for Miss Sally 
Sniggs; a candy for Jim ; Old Harkaway’s dog 
pup; fifty leeches for Dr. Sangrado; get the 
particulars of the fight for Tom Wonder ; elec- 
tion returns; see Lawyer Squeeze ; note to Hig- 
gins; and I think that’s all; get along there, 
ye beauties.” Crack goes the whip, and away 
rolls the stage down street, crammed wilh nine 
dare.devil fellows, ripe for fun. ‘ Driver, hal- 
loo driver,” shouted a pursy old varmint, heel- 
ing it towards the coach as fast as his thick legs 
could carry him. “I say driver, whew, how 
you made me run ; ina humor this morning, eh? 
here’s ten cents; get me a pound of smoking 
tobacco at Sneézer’s; make him throw in two 
pipes this time, and, driver, be careful you don’t 
break the pipes, and if this aint enough money, 
ask him to trust me, and if he won’t just hand 
him the odd change, and—Get along there ,’ 
crack, away they go, leaving the old man to 
finish his directions tohimself, “1 say driver!’ 
said a passenger, poking out of the windowa 
sinister looking phiz, “be careful you don’t 
break the pipes ;” ‘‘ and driver,” said another on 
on the opposite side, just hand him the odd 
change.” 

Crack, crack, crack; whiz went the coach; 
driver getting into a real passion ; crash! ‘Hal. 
loo, driver! halloo, driver! you son of a mud- 
geon ; I’ve lost my hat; you’ve brushed out my 
eyes; “‘halloo,” roared the last mentioned un. 
fortunate passenger. ‘Gently there, ye beau- 
ties, wo, wo, (driver getting into a better humor,) 
what’s the matter there?” very quizically in. 
quired the driver. “Matter! zounds my nose 
is bleeding; matter, why, you’ve rammed a 
tree top against my head, tore off my hat, and 
nearly made a”—“ Then keep your infernal 
claptrap inside the coach,” interrupted the dri. 
ver. A general laugh from the passengers tes. 
tified their approbation of the sport. “It’s no 
Jaughing matter, gentlemen, I assure you,” 
said the unlucky fellow, coming up behind the 
stage. A general and simultancous burst of 
risibility followed, which fairly shook the stage; 
it was long, loud and hearty; there stood the 
unfortunate fellow, the very picture of loafer. 
ism ; the rim of his hat, stripped nearly from 
the body, hanging under his chin, streaks of 
blood radiating from his nose, and looking the 
misery of wo; it defies description. When his 
countenance had put on a broad grin, (for 
(laugh he must) he looked so pleasingly ridicu- 
lous that the driver got into a good humor, and, 
“misery” (as one of the passengers dubbed the 
unfortunate) got into the stage; and away they 
went in aright train for sport. 

“Driver, how far is it to the next tavern? 
Driver, where do you change horses? Driver, 
where do we breakfast ? Driver, how far have 
wecome? Driver, how far, is it to breakfast ?” 
Such, and a thousand other questions, with com- 
missions from Mother Sniggs, Sally, and Jim, 
and tobacco for Ichabod Slop, render the life of 
a stage driver, ifamusing, an irksome one. 








CURIOUS TRIAL. 

A handsome young man, ‘he happy proprietor 
ofa beard ala jeune France, amagnificent pair 
of moustaches, long flowing locks, &c., with a 
wasp like waist, startling waistcoat, and exag- 
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Saturday, for having done a confiding Anglaise 
out of 83,000 francs (1,3201.) 

Miss Samler the plaintiff, a young lady who 
had doubly a right to be mistress of her own ac. 
tions, inasmuch as she had obtained her 42d 
year, stated, with a most uninitiated English 





accent, that she had for some time been enga- 
ged to Giacoso, (the defendant,) who had al. 
ways professed for her the most violent attach- 
ment—that she had lent him 13,000 frans to pay 
some ‘vile creatures” called tailors, &c.: and 
that she had advanced him an additional sum of 
20,000 franca to purchase necessaries for a tour 
in Italy, where they were to pass the honey- 
moon. Shortly after this the prisoner succeed- 
ed in obtaining from Messrs.Lafitte 10,000 franca 
which Miss Samler had placed in their hands, 
and having thus completely ruined his victim, 
the whiskered Lothario sat down and wrote the 
following cold-blooded epistle to his inamorata : 
** Inclosed is a bill for 500 francs (20/.) which 
is all that remains of the presents which you 
made me. [hope that you will employ it in re- 
turning to your family, and I entreat you no 
longer to lead the sort of life which you have 
lately been so much addicted to. I do not 











choose to make public all I know of you; but 
if ever you attempt to persecute me with your 
ridiculous pretensions, I will make your name 
a byword for contempt, and will insert all your 
letters in the public papers, and thus expose 
your depraved and blameable conduct. Let 
this serve as a warning to you to make no more 
street acquaintances. 

‘‘T recommend you to follow my example, and 
leave Paris as svon as possible, otherwise your 
ridiculous profligacy will be made public. You 
will never see me again. Adieu. 

** FERNANDO,” 

A German lady, under the travelling name of 
Baroness Lammetz, gave evidence which she 
intended to be in favor of Giacosa, but had the 
contrary effect. She acknowledged that she 
had already been duped out of 50,000 francs by 
the prisoner, and that she had latterly been his 
accomplice in endeavoring toextort money from 
Miss Samler. 

Several tradespeople then came forward and 
declared that they had been swindled out of 
their goods by Giacosa. 

The prisoner declared that he had for some 
time past cohabited with Miss Samler, who was 
desperately in leve with him ; that for her sake 
he had abandoned several! ladies of high rank 
and large fortune, and that he certainly would 
have married her had he not obtained informa- 
tion of her previously immoral life, &c. 

The counsel for Miss Samler protested that 
his client had always borne a most irreproacha. 
ble character, and that the defence of Giacosa 
was adding cowardice to infamy. 

After some further evidence, all of which ten. 
ded to expose the foolish credulity of the An-| 
glaise, and the atrocious villainy of the whisker- 
ed swindler, the Court passed the following 
sentence ;— 














“Whereas Giacoso has swindled several trades- 
people out of their property under false pretences. | 

“Whereas he has employed fraudulent ma.| 
neeuvres to swindle Miss Samler out of a large | 
sum of money. 
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“He is condemned to 15 months improson. 
ment, and a fine of 100 francs.” 

‘‘Whereas Miss Samler has reduced her de. 
mands to 20,000 francs, Giacosa is also condem- 
ned to refund that sum. 

‘Imprisonment not to exceed three years in 
the event of non-payment of thefine.” p..i, paves. 








THE FIRE BELL. 

Next to the knellof the departed, perhaps 
there is no sound more doleful than a fire bell at 
night. In fact, the sensations awakened by 
the alarm of midnight flames have ip them more 
of the terrible than even the peal that tells of 
death. Sorrow alone is the feeling excited by 
the one, while that uncertain dread of calamity, 
where we cannot see its termination, is mingled 
inthe other. Though the element of destruc. 
tion should not be raging round our own homes, 
yet, having homes, and feeling our liability to 
misfortune, our hearts are alive to the distresg 
falling upon others. Our very selfishness here 
teaches us sympathy. ‘To the young, who are 
inexperienced in domestic cares, the quick stroke 
of the fire bell at night conveys a wild exhilera. 
tion which is generally attributable to the lively 
curiosity to behold wonders, but in after years 
we recognize in it feelings more solemm, and 
more nearly allied tothe terriblo. In the night, 
to be called from our balmy slumbers to look 
upon the wreck of our neighbors’ long years of 
industry and toil conveys appalling terrors to 
the heart. Or to stand, helpless as an infant, 
and see the furious element of destruction sweep. 
ing away the gathered comforts of our own hiabi- 
tations—what affliction can be more harrowing 
to the sensibilities of our nature? ‘The howl of 
the storm-wind to the mariner exposed upon the 
mountain surges of the ocean, lashed to the soli- 
tary plank, can scarcely be more desolate than 
the midnight pealing of the fire bell. It tolls 
out dreary sounds that thrill through every fibre 
of sensation, and like the conjuration of a bad 
spirit, ‘strange images of horror’ gather before 
our excited minds, prostrating energy and de- 
stroying hope. 








ALBUMS. 

Weare not among the nnmber of those who 
abuse albums indiscriminately: they are plea. 
sing recerds of affection and kindly feeling— 
that is, where they do not depart from their ori- 
ginal intention, and become composed of shreds 
and patches, with nothing torecommend them 
but an ostentatiousdisplay of names. To litera- 
ry people, however, they area greattax. Poor 
Brainard used to be tormented by strangers 
sending their olios for a ‘contribution from his 
pen” “Sir,” said he, to‘a person who was 
urging him to write something origiual in his 
album, “I walk through the streets every day, 
and I see teas and sugars displayed in the gro- 
cers’ shops—but never in my life did I ask the 
men behind the counter to make me a present 
of either one or the other.” A very worthy 
youth once sent his album some hundred miles 
per coach, forthe honor of a contribution from 
the English poet laureate. His contribution 
was thus given : 


“Robert Southey is my name, 
And Englandis my nation ; 

Keswick is my dwelling-place, 
And Albums are— 





My very great detestation !” 
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InFLUENcE oF Motuers.—Napoleon once asked 
‘What is wonting that the youth of France be well edi 
cated?’ To which Madame Campan quickly replied, 
‘Mothers!’ The Emperor was much struck with this 
reply, and remarked, ‘Here is a system of education in| 
one word! Be it your care to train up mothers, who, 
shall know how to educate children.’ 





There is far more of sound philosophy in this briefre- 
ply of Madame Campan, than is seen at the first glance. 
Mothers have truly the greatest responsibility resting ' 
upon them, and exert the most powei ful influence over 
the destinies of individuals, and, through them, of na- 
tions, From earliest infancy till the age when the vigor 
of youth urges them forward to engage in the bustle of 
life, children are under the immediate influence of their 
mothers, whose care it should be to mould their disposi- 
tions and regulate their passions in such a manner as 
to form a character that shall be honorable to them- 
selves and reflect credit upon their parents, The 
whole character of the child is in the hands of its moth. 
er, to dowith it as she will, for it is as true in this par- 
ticular that ‘just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,’ 
as itis in education. Had Washington and Byron ex- 
changed mothers in their infancy, how entirely differ- 
ent might have been their destinies, The mother of 
the fo:mer was all that a mother should be, and the in- 
fluence of her exomple and precepts operating vpon 
the genius of the bey, moulded his character in such 
form as to make the man a fitting instrument in the 
political redemption of his country. The mother of 
Byron, on the contrary, was everything that a mother 
should not be, and her influence operating upon his vig- 
orous genius, made him the slave of passion—a ma- 
chine impelled onward by an irresistable power, witho:.t 
judgment to curb its mad career, 

If then it be true that mothers hold the destinies of 
men and nations in their hands, to a certaig extent, 
how important it is that we should have a proper sys- 
tem of female education by which the young recipients 
might be fitted for the just performance of the high and 
responsible duties of mothers, Every parent naturally 
expects her daughters to become wives and mothers, 
and hence it should be her studious care to make them 
fitfor the station, If this point should be generally 
kept in view, our female seminaries would not be whag 
they now are—nurseries of fashionable folly. The fault 
lies not in the managers of these institutions, it has a 
broader and a deeper root--the folly of parents, who 
are too apt to sacrifice utility to ornament, and prefer 
rather to have their daughters well skilled ih the ac+ 
complishments of the drawing-room, than in the com- 
mon place duties which appertain to the offices of 
wives and mothers. 








Joun SmitTH.—It is estimated that there are no less 
than two thousand persons in the United States by the 
name of John Smith, and probably as many more in 
England, and therefore when we speak of a John 
Smith, we may be treading upon the toes of nineteen 
hundred and ninety-nine John Smiths, of whom we 
knew nothing, Now, we really pity the man whose 
name is John Smith, for he is constantly liable to un- 
just suspicions, as it cannot be expected that out of so 
Many every ono are as 

‘Chaste as an icicle upon Dian’s fane.’ 
To the man who had heard of but one John Smith, he 
would appear as a most extraordinary man, with loco- 
Motive powers equal to Mercurio, who offered to put a 
girdle ‘round the earth in forty minutes!’ At one time 
John Smith is elected to the Alabama legislature; 
next day we hear of his having been drowned in a tri- 
butary of the Passamaquoddy; the day after, he is in- 
dicted for stealing goods in Detroit ; then he is preach- 
ing the gospel among the Pawnees or Riccarees; short- 
ly after, is hung at Tuscaloosa for robbing the United 
Bates’ mail; and a few days after this his resurrection 





i» made certain by the fact that he is successfully de- 
livering abolition lectures on the borders of Virginia. 
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He seems to be an omnipresent piece of hnmanity}; 
and though he has been hung, drowned, shot and trans- 
ported a dozen times over, he is the same veritable John 
Smith, standing before us as a nice modest young man, 
ora respectable old gentleman, with whom we have 
been acquainted for years, and felt the happy influence 
of his friendship. Poor John Smith! thou art a perse- 
cuted and traduced man, 








Tue DacuerRotype.—This extraordinary inven- 
tion is still attracting a considerable shure of attention 
in New-York, where its operations and effects are ex- 
hibited and explained, by Mr. Gouraud. We have 
seen many beautiful specimens in the possession of this 
gentleman, one of which is that of the Astor House, 
from the American Museum. The process of produ- 
cing exact transcripts of objects upon a plate of metal, 
by the action of light, is very simple and rapid. A me- 
tallic plate, composed of copper and silver, is highly 
polished and then covered with diluted nitric acid. The 
plate is ther placed in a close box, over a small vessel 
containing iodine, where it is left about ten minutes, 
when the color of the plate is changed to a fine delicate 
yellow ; the plate is then placed in a camera obscura, 
before the object of which a view is desired, and sub- 
mitted te the action of light upon its prepared surface ; 
in this position it remains some ten or fifteeen minutes, 
according to the strength of the light, then placed in a 
box and stbmitted to the action of mercury for a few 
minutes, and ihe picture is complete, 

Mr.Gouraud has some impressions taken by Dagu- 
erre, the inventor, which are sdmirable, So perfect 
and minute is the effect, that a distant house of brick, 
which in the picture is no larger than the head of a pin, 
when viewed through a magnifying glass, plainly ex- 
hibits its doors, windows, and even every indrvidual 
brick, with corresponding shadows for every projection. 
It is truly one of the most extraordinary discoveries of 
the age. 
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American Repertory oF Arts, &c.—This 
work, of which we have before spoken prospectively, 
made its appearance on the firstinstant, In the quality 
of its matter, and mechanical execution, it successfully 
vies with the best publications of the day, and fully an- 
swers the expectations of those who counted largely up- 
on the known talents of its conductor, Prof. Mares. 
We hail its appearance as an omen of good, and trust 
that it will receive that encouragement which its merits 
justly claim, Beiny, as it is, the depository of useful 
knowledge, respecting the mechanic arts,and especial- 
ly of facts relative to patents, it should be in the hands 
of every mechanic as an efficient aid in the prosecution 
of improvements, A specimen of the work may be 
seen at this office. Price four dollars a year, or thirty- 
seven and a half cents for a single number, 








Droit Fe.tows.—The Mirror, speaking of droll 
fellows, says, ‘Sometimes he sketches your counte- 
nance, to which he adds asses’ ears, an elephant’s 
trunk, a stag’s antlers,and then writes yourname under 
it, He has also a trick of lining your spectacles with 
paper, decorating your back with a paper tail, and 
sticking a pin aright in the seat you commonly use. 
At the play he blows his nose during the most pathetic 
scene. In acrowd he pushes you, and then says in 
an angry tone, ‘Pray, sir, don’t push so.’ He takes 
your arm in the street, induces you to look up, and 
then leads you against a heap of stones, places you 
under a rain spout, or makes you walk in tho gutter !’ 








A Bie ’uN.—The planet Jupiter would contain with- 
in its circumference thirteen hundred thousand just 
such worlds as this on which we live! What a con- 
temptible little globe we do inhabit. We don’t mean 
to stay here over a hundred years longer, so we will 
try and put up with small accommodations till we are 
summoned to move, 








To Corresponpents,.—‘Aniadne’ is informed that 
her namesake was a daughter of Minos, king of Crete, 
and by supplying an Athenian youth named Theseus 
with a clue of yarn, he was enabled to find his way 
out of the Cretian Labyrinth, after he had destroyed 
the Minataur, a monster confined therein. 
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The ‘Lines’ signed ‘Alonzo and Melisa’ are rather 
too tender for our use, The conjunction of theirnames, 
and the sentiment of the ‘lines’ remind us of other 
lines co ncerning the 





cooing and billi 
Of William and Mary on a shilling.’ 
The favor of ‘Senex’ shall be attended to. 
The poem commencing, 
‘Soft is the down on Cygnet’s wings, 
But softer is thine eyes of blue, 


is rather too soft. It is among our ‘rejected addresses,’ 


Keep eee and take heed unto the thing that is 
right, tor that shall bring a man peace ‘at the bo 
It isa brave and merry world, 

When youth and health are ours; 

No cloud o’ershades the passing hour, 

No future darkly lowers: 

The pastis but a lightsome dream, 

The present rife with joy 
And gaily down life’s glittering stream, 

Glides the glad thoughtless boy. 


It is a rough and stormy world, 
When time has stamp’d us men, 

And love and strife, and hope and care. 
Alternate sway us then; 

And dark clouds gather round our path, 
Shading joy’s sunny beam; 

But high in heart we brave their wrath, 
Nor feel life but a dream. : 


It is a cold and chilly world, 
When creeping age steals on, 

And the heart’s hoard of cherish’d hopes 
Have vanished, one by one: 

When those we loved have passed away, 
And glad no more the eyes 

But ’neath the churchyard’s little mounds, 
Await us, silently. 


And when we feel that earth is past, 
And death draws darkly near, 

Ah! what shall give us “peace at last,” 
And still frail nature’s fear ! 

The thought, that in our onward path, 
Though weak, we still have striven, 
To cleave “to right’’—not that 

But humbly trustin heaven. 


~~) 


alone, 
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land co.—Calvin Harrington, ‘I 
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as. P. Swain, Cortland,Cort- 
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ington, Ontari —s. Al Hack k, 
Detchess and Orange cos—-Jokn b. Dusiabeny, Baaeal Be 
W ait, travelling agents. 
THE ENOT. 
MARRIED, 
In this village, on Wednesday evening, the 12th inst. 
by the Rev. *C. W. Carpenter, Mr. Ropgrt of 


the firm of Brower & Hamilton, to Miss Maxcansr, eld- 
est daughter of Thomas Simpson, Esq., all of this vil- 


lage. 
— this village, on the Ist inst., by Rev. C. W. Carpen- 
ter, Mr Georce Swirt, to Miss Saran Cantine. 

At Pleasant Valley, on the 12th inst., by the Rev. Dr. 
Reed, Josern E. ALLEN, of this village, to Miss Jzav- 
ena TYRILL, of the former place. 

By the same, on the same day, Mr. Anprew Corvin, 
to Miss Jang Hanwa, allof this village. 

By the same,on the 15thinst., Mr. Benzamin E. Car- 
——- of New Paltz, to Miss Jans H. Wuesusr, of 
this village. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the 12th inst., by the Rev. 
A. M. Mann, Mr. Ricuarp Cosman, to Miss Saran Cox. 

By the same, at the same time and place, Mr. ArtHur 
Morais, to Miss Marta Hicxes. 

At Derby, Conn.,on the 8th inst., by the Rev. Doct. 
EODORE Trivett, of Poughkeepsie, to Car- 
est daughter of the late Wm. 
Meeker, Esq., of Brookfield, Conn. 

On Wednesday, the 12th inst., by the Rev. A. Selleck, 
Mr. Saver, C. Kiump, of Poughkeepsie, to Miss Exiza, 
daughter of the late William J. Phillips, of Fishkill. 

In the Methodist iscopal Church, in Amenia, on 
Sunday morning, the 2dinst., by the Rev. D. Keeler, Mr. 
Sroveston Mors, of North East, to Miss Harazsr, 
daughter of Bamabor Paine, Esq., of the latter place. 

Harriet, not content with present Paine, 
It having vexed her sore, 

Yet fancied that, she much should gain 
By yielding up to More. 

In New-York city, on the 4th inst., by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Onderdonk, Mr. Joun Garpner, of the firm of 
Gardner & Packer, of the City Hotel, to Miss Jura, 

oungest daughter of the late William Jaques, of Rhine- 


eck. 

On the 25th ult. in the First Reformed Dutch Church, 
Philadelphia, by the Rev. Dr. Hardenburgh, Mr. J. C. 
Baker, of Trenton, N. J., to Miss Alana deus of New 
Hartford, Conn. 


Burhans, 





THE KNELL.- 


DIED, 

In this village, on the 8th inst., Mrs. Saran Raprorp, 
wife of N. Radford, in the 64th year of her age. 

In the town of New-Paltz, Ulster county, on the 19th 
ult.; ABRAHAM PALMaTiER, aged about 90—a soldier of 
Oe : ne Ss Sian ¥ Esq 

t Newark, N. J., en the inst., Jou~ Tarren, 9 
formerly of Rhinebeck, in the 49th year of his age. 
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THE BURNING SHIP AT SEA. 


The night was clear and mild, 
And the breeze went softly by, 
And the stars of Heaven smil’d 
As their lamps lit up the sky, 
And there rode a gallant ship on the wave— 
Bot many ahapless wight 
Slept the sleep ofdeath that night, 
And before the morning light 


, Found a grave. 


All were sunk in soft repose. 
Save the watch upon the deck ; 
Not a boding dream arose 
Of the horrors of the wreck, 
To the mother, or thre child, or the sire ; 
Till a shriek of woe profound, 

Like a death-knell, echo’d round, 
With a wild and dismal sound, 
Crying fire! 

Now the flames are spreading fuast— 
With resistless rage they fly, 

Up the shrouds and up the mast, 
And are flickering to the sky; 

Now the deck is all*a blaze; now the ratls— 
There’s no place to rest their feet; 
Fore and aft the torches meet, 

And a winged lightning sheet 
Are the sails, 


No one heard the cries of wo 
But the sea-bird that flew by ; 

There was hurrying to and fro, 
But no hand to save was nigh ; 

Sull before the burning foe they were driven. 
Last farewells were uttered there, 
With a wild and frenzied stare, 

And a short and broken prayer 
Sent to heaven, 


Some leap over in the flood 
T'o the death that waits them there; 
Others quench the flames with blvod, 
“And expire in open air ; | 
Some, a moment to escape from the grave, 
“Qn the bowsprit take a siand ; _ 
Sut their death is near at hand— 
Soon they hug the burning brand 
On the wave, 


From his briny ocean bed, 

When the morning sun awoke, 
Lo, that gallant ship had fled! 

And a sable cloud of smoke 

Was the monumental pyre that remained ; 
But the sea-gulls round it fly, 
With a quick and fearful cry ; 
And the brands that floated by 
Blood had stained. 


= reer 
From the Religious Souvenir for 1840, 
A MOTHERS LESSON. 
BY PARK BENgARN. 


Dear mother, when I was a child; 
(Alas, how many years ago?) 
When I was sportive gay and wild, 
When al! the world around me smiled, 
And I had never dreamed of wo— 
The fountain sparkled in the light, 
The moon was beautiful at night, 
As if no heat could parch the one, 
Nor vapor hide the other; 
I was thy darling liitle son, 
And thou my darling mother! 
It seemed to me thatall the love 
The earth could hold was less than mine 
Fair as an angel from above 
My mother seemed, and more divine. 
The fountain now gleams not so bright, 
The moon is oftener veiled from sight ; 
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For I have learned the sad, sad truth, 
That nothing in the earth or sky 
Can wear, to manhood’s clouded eye, 
The hues it wore in youth ! 


And art thou, too, less dear to me? 
Haye years consume! my love for thee ? 
Ah, no! the flame is burning still ; 

Though from your side I'm far away, 
Within my heart the fervent ray 
Has never known a chill. 
How I remember well the time— 
It seems but yesterday !—when thou 
Would’st with a mild, unruffled brow, 
Bid me put by my childish rhyme, 
And listen to the words of God! 
Twas solemn and yet sweet to hear 
Thy voice impressive, ca!m and clear, 
Read of the land our parents trod, 
My Eden was with mother, there ; 
But still I longed the place to view, 
Where, in the midst, surpassing fair, 
The fatal tree of knowledge grew. 
I’ve tasted of the fruit since then, 
And heard the glittering serpent hiss : 
O! more than all, Pve dreamed of bliss 
I'd give to be a boy again! 
A simple child—like one of those 
Ofwhom my mother said to me, 
The Saviour took them on his knee, 
And bid them in his arms repose. 
Alas ! I'd yield the greenest crown 
That ever decked a poet’s brow, 
And dash the loftiest laurels down, 
To have the same sweet feeling now! 


Dear mother! I may not restore 

My guilelessness and goodness morg, 

But I can read the sacred page 

With reverence in my ripened age ; 

And, calling all thy words to mind 

This truth about my mem’ry bind, 
T.et good or ill betide, 

The light a mother’s soul imparts 

Will radiate in her childrens’ hearts, 
Tilball is dark beside ! 


Selected. for the Casket. 


TO MESS GC. kk. C,. 
My’ partifig gift! "tis not of gold, 
Or gems from land or sea, 
Nor treasures bright of price untold 
Yet ’tis an off’rig free ; 
It is the language of the heart, 
And fain would I prolong 
Once, and again, before we part, 
My fond, my humble song. 


My parting gifi! ‘tis love’s pure chain, 
A bright, enduring band; 

Around thee it will long remain, 
Clasp’d by kind Mem'ry’s hand, 

I came to thee a stranger lone, 
Now more than I can tell 

I love thy smile, thine every tone, 
Yet I must say—Farewe xt ! 


My parting gifi? it is a tear 
That by my side no more 
Thoul’t drink from wisdom’s fountain clear 
Those hours, those days wre o’er, 
Thou’st been a spirit ever bright, 
To cheer my weary way ; 
With thee my sorrowing heart grew light, 
And joyful day by day, 


My parting gift ! it is a prayer, 
Breathed from the spirit’s shrine 
That heaven with kind paternal care 
May watch o’er thee and thine, 
Oh! may the love of God be shed 
Upon thy youthful heart 
His blessing fall upon thine head 
And with prayer—we part. 





Goop BYE, 


Farewell! farewell! is often heard 
From the lips of those who part : 

’Tis a whispered tone—'tis a gentle word, 
But it springs not from the heart. 

It may serve for the lover’s closing lay, 
To be sung ’neath a summer’s sky : 

But give me the lips and the heart that say 
The honest words—‘‘Good-bye !” 


Adieu! adieu! may greét the ear 
In the guise of courtly speech ; 
But when we leave the kind and dear, 
Tis not what the soul would teach, 
Whene’er wo grasp the hands of those 
We would have forever nigh, 
The flame of friendship bursts and glows 
In the warm, frank words—‘ Good: bye!” 


The mother sending forth her child 
To meet with cares and strife 
Breathes through her tears, her doubts and fears, 
For the loved one’s future life, 
No cold “adieu,” no “farewell” lives 
Within her choking sigh: 
But the deepest sob of anguish gives— 
“God bless thee, boy! good-bye!” 


Go, watch the pale and dying one, 
When the glance has lost its beam— 
When the brow is cold as the marble stone, 
And the world a passing dream; 
And the latest pressure of the hand, 
The look of the closing eye, 
Yield what the heart must understand, 
A longa last “Good-bye!” 
Ws aR eR 
« From the Episcopal Recordef. 
FAM WEARY. 
Iam weary of staying—oh, fain would I rest 
In the far distant land of the pure and the blest, 
Where sin can no longer her blandishments spread, 
Where tears and temptations forever are fled. 


Lam weary of hoping—where hope is ontrue, 
As fair, but as-heeting, as morning’s bright dew. 
I long for the land whose blest promise alone, 
Is changeless and sure as Eternity’s throne. 
1 aya weary of sighing—o’er sorrows of earth, 
O’er joy’s glowing visions that fade at their birth ; 
O’er the pangs of the loved, which we cannot assuage, 
O’er the blightings of youth, and the weakness of age. 
Tam weary of loving—what passes away— 
The sweetest, the dearest, alas, may not stay ! 
I long for that land where those partings are o’er, 
And death and the tomb can divide hearts no more. 
Tam weary, my Saviotr! of grieving thy love ; 
Oh! when shall I rest in thy presence above ? 
Iam weary—but oh; let me never repine, 
While thy word and thy love and’thy promise are mine. 
oS 
THE CONVALESCENT ROY. 
BY A. A BENSEL, 

Mother! lay thy hand upon niy brow, 

And feel! it is not fevered now! 

The weight is gone that prest my brain— 

Say, will I not be well again ? 


My pulse, now heavy, soon will be 
As light as alt—as pure— as free. 
God gives us life ; to him I pray’d 
When Fupon my bed was Jel: 
Tlove him; for he died for me; 
He died that I might live, and be 

A soldier in his glorious cause, 
And teach the nations all his laws. 


Dear mother! teach my sister, too, 
To plead with him her heart t’ renew; 
To thank bim for his every grace, 
And ask in Heaven a dwelling place. 
| eons ad 
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